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Views on 


IAX collections are slowing down, ex- 
penditures continue to rise, and de- 
partment heads are asking for more 
to spend next year. Reports from cities in 
various parts of the country indicate that 
certain municipal services are being reduced. 
Hardest hit perhaps are the fast-growing 
cities and some industrial cities where em- 
ployment is on the decline and relief costs 
are increasing. 

This is not the general picture, but the 
officials of all cities certainly are facing a 
more difficult job of financing essential serv- 
ices. Since few cities are adopting new taxes, 
the solution probably lies chiefly in the adop- 
tion of constructive economies which can be 
effected without sacrifice either to the qual- 
ity or quantity of service. A useful guide in 
reducing costs is a comprehensive check list 
just issued by the International City Man- 
agers’ Association (p. 290). 

Information and advice received through 
advisory aids are used by the officials of 
many Cities to improve local administrative 
organization and practices. The officials of 
many cities get such outside help by mail, 
telephone, and telegram from their national 
professional organizations. Often the best re- 
sults can be obtained by calling in an outside 
consultant who makes a survey, submits rec- 
ommendations, and helps install new proce- 
dures (p. 293). On a state basis the Univer- 
sity of Kansas is the latest addition to the 
group of states where a municipal league, 
state university, or other agency provides 
consulting service for governmental units in 
the state (p. 306). 


the News 


Current trends are indicated by the em- 
phasis on preparing long-term capital im- 
provement plans (p. 303), fewer cities grant- 
ing pay increases to city employees (p. 302), 
the large number of applications for low- 
rent public housing projects (p. 300), rent 
decontrol by municipal action (p. 300), ex- 
penditures increasing faster than revenues 
(p. 304), more regulation of commercial 
parking lots (p. 305), and increases in as- 
sessed valuations (p. 307). 

Developments during the past month in- 
clude: conversion by Philadelphia of police 
call boxes into a public telephone system for 
emergency police and fire calls (p. 306), the 
creation of a public relations department in 
Fort Worth (p. 299), a new administrative 
code in Claremont, New Hampshire 
(p. 306), administrative reorganization in 
Montgomery County, Maryland (p. 307), 
an on-the-job training program in Long 
Beach (p. 306), an internship training pro- 
gram in Glendale, California (p. 308), in- 
stallation of a central mailing room in Oak- 
land (p. 302), and a new method of regulat- 
ing signs and outdoor advertising in Kansas 
City (p. 301). 

Recent news of interest is the publication 
of an attractive annual report by Phila- 
delphia (p. 298), provision by Congress of 
funds for public works planning (p. 300), 
steps taken by Houston to annex more than 
100 square miles (p. 304), refund by Florida 
of cigarette taxes collected in cities (p. 305), 
approval by voters of a bond issue based on a 
six-year plan in Oxnard, California (p. 305), 
and a new type of sidewalk rack for news- 
papers in Berkeley (p. 301). 
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How Cities Can Cut Costs 


A suggested approach for municipal officials who want to reduce costs without 
sacrifice in the quality of essential services. 


IGNS on the economic horizon indi- 
cate that a ‘“‘count-the-cost” attitude 
is affecting municipal financial poli- 

cies. Local officials are perhaps the first to 
feel the brunt of any change in public atti- 
tude because they can be more easily 
reached than officials at the state and federal 
levels. During the past year few cities have 
adopted new sources of nonproperty tax 
revenues, as compared with the three pre- 
ceding years, and many cities are trying to 
avoid increases in tax rates. 

While municipal revenues generally are 
increasing because of higher assessed valua- 
tions, expenditures are increasing faster. 
Cities that are the hardest hit are those that 
have grown the fastest. New residential areas 
must be provided with sewers, water mains, 
police and fire protection, paving, and other 
services, and the time lag between the 
growth and when such areas begin to pay off 
in new taxes may be as long as two years. 
The result is that some cities for the first 
time in a decade are facing operating defi- 
cits. 

Cities are caught between the devil and 
the deep blue sea—the devil of high prices 
and the need to catch up on long-deferred 
projects and to provide essential services, 
and the deep blue sea of insufficient reve- 
nues. What are cities doing about this situa- 
tion? Fewer cities are granting general salary 
increases, and cities in only a few states are 
receiving a larger share of state-collected 
taxes. More recently an increasing number 
of cities, as well as the federal and many 
state governments, are taking steps to im- 
prove organization, eliminate waste, and 
adopt more efficient operating methods. 

Another approach that is being used with 
success by both large and small cities is to 
inform the public more fully about munici- 
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pal services through annual municipal re- 
ports, special leaflets, radio programs, open 
house, and other means. It pays dividends to 
tell citizens what they get for their money. 
Complaints about taxes too often stem from 
lack of information about the services re- 
ceived for the tax payment. City problems 
will not seem quite so difficult once the pub- 
lic knows what they are. 

A few years ago locally selected official 
citizen committees were set up in many 
cities to study the local tax situation to see 
what new sources of revenue could be devel- 
oped. During the past year such agencies 
have been given a new job, at both the state 
and local levels, in the nature of “Little 
Hoover”? commissions, with a view to in- 
creasing efficiency and reducing costs. Typi- 
cal is the action taken by the mayor of Los 
Angeles who recently appointed a commis- 
sion on city reorganization composed of 27 
citizens to study all city departments and 
recommend the adoption of measures to im- 
prove municipal operations. 

Almost half of the states also have es- 
tablished special committees or commissions 
to make comprehensive studies of the organi- 
zation and operation of their state govern- 
ment. At the federal level, after two years of 
intensive work, the Hoover Commission in a 
series of reports to Congress has recom- 
mended over 200 specific actions pointing 
the way to save between three and four 
billion dollars a year. 

Economy in federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments appeals to most citizens—certainly 
more so than new or higher taxes. Recently 
the city council of a large city, when faced 
with the need for additional funds to provide 
pay increases for city employees, appointed 
a Citizens’ committee which was asked to 
recommend new sources of revenue. After a 
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survey the committee, instead of suggesting 
new taxes, pointed out specifically how the 
city could effect large savings without elimi- 
nating jobs or cutting services. The lesson is 
obvious: the officials of this city should have 
been aware of the need for improving or- 
ganization and procedures. Well-known and 
proved methods of stretching the tax dollar 
through constructive economies had been 
overlooked. 
During the com- 


cal governing body, by administrative order, 
or by voluntary agreement. 

The chief administrator may go through 
the entire check list of 542 questions, while 
department heads will be interested chiefly 
in the list that applies to their activities. An 
appraisal of a particular department may be 
made by adding up the ‘“‘yeses” and the 
“noes.” For example, the police list contains 
50 items; if 30 are checked “‘yes,” 15 are 

checked ‘‘no,’”’ and 





ing year the officials 
of many cities will 
seek to effect con- 
structive economies 
and at the same time 
improve the quality 
of service. To aid such 
officials in determin- 





Just off the press is a timely pamphlet, en- 
titled Check List On How Cities Can Cut Costs, con- 
taining 542 specific questions that will help 
guide municipal officials in reducing operating 
costs without sacrifice to the quality or quan- 
tity of services provided. It is designed espe- 
cially for mayors, city managers, and defart- 
ment heads. Copies are available from the 
International City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37 (52pp. $1). 


five are not answered 
because they do not 
apply, the police de- 
partment of that par- 
ticular city has a score 
of 67 per cent. The 
next step is to ascer- 
tain how the practices 








ing the extent to 
which the administration of local activities 
measures up to tested practices, the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association has 
just published a 52-page pamphlet entitled 
Check List On How Cities Can Cut Costs. Listed 
in this pamphlet are 542 specific questions 
covering every field of municipal activity. 
Each question indicates a generally accepted 
standard, procedure, or method. A ‘“‘yes” 
answer means that a given municipality is 
carrying out the practice indicated, and a 
check is made in the proper box following 
the question. If the answer is “no,” a check 
is made in the box under the “‘no” column. 
A “‘no” answer means that officials will want 
to review further the procedures indicated to 
see how they can be applied in their city. 
Questions that do not apply to a given city 
are of course disregarded and crossed out. 
The first list of questions in the ICMA 
check list covers the field of management, 
and these questions are reproduced below. 
These questions, and more than 500 other 
questions in the pamphlet, will help guide 
officials in the never-ending job of question- 
ing current practices, in identifying those 
that need attention, and in taking steps that 
will result in better and more economical 
organization and work methods. Obviously 
some of the suggestions will not apply in a 
given city. Those that do apply can for the 
most part be put into effect by act of the lo- 


indicated by the ques- 
tions checked “‘no” can be applied. The ad- 
vice of department heads is valuable in 
changing procedures and adapting new 
practices to local use. 

Municipal officials must take the initiative 
to improve the quality and amount of service 
rendered per tax dollar. A sound approach 
is to ascertain where and how operating pro- 
cedures can be improved and how the qual- 
ity and quantity of work done by employees 
can be increased. There is nothing incom- 
patible between the plea for wiser expendi- 
ture of public funds and greater operating 
efficiency, on the one hand, and adequate 
support of services that are necessary for the 
city’s well-being, on the other. This is true 
whether the services are old and well estab- 
lished or brand new. All activities of the city 
should be under regular and continuous 
scrutiny in an effort to discover how per- 
formance can be improved and costs re- 
duced. 

In the preface to the check list it is sug- 
gested that municipal officials who want 
more information about methods indicated 
by questions they have checked in the “‘no” 
column generally can obtain assistance from 
their state municipal league, from the pro- 
fessional organization in that particular 
field, and from the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. Excellent sources for de- 
tails on good practices are the eight man- 
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uals published by the ICMA in the fields of 
techniques of municipal administration, per- 
sonnel, finance, planning, public works, po- 
lice, fire, and recreation administration. 
Upon request the ICGMA also provides spe- 
cific information to the officials of cities sub- 
scribing to its Management Information 
Service. 

The ICMA check list starts off with 29 
questions under the heading of ‘“‘Manage- 
ment”: 

1. Is administrative responsibility cen- 
tered in a chief administrative officer se- 
lected by the governing body on the basis of 
executive ability, training, and experience? 

2. Do you avoid placing administrative 
authority in independent boards and com- 
missions? 

3. Does the chief administrative officer 
have the necessary power to appoint sub- 
ordinate administrative officials? 

4. Is the chief administrator provided 
with staff adequate to establish effective 
management controls and to carry on a con- 
stant search for economies and improve- 
ments in operations? 

5. Are the duties and responsibilities of all 
department heads and supervisory employ- 
ees defined and their relationships set forth 
in organizational charts and written instruc- 
tions? 

6. Has the number of separate depart- 
ments been reduced so as to have fewer than 
12 persons (preferably not more than seven) 
reporting directly to the chief administrator? 

7. Have the auxiliary functions been cen- 
tralized—such as purchasing, stores, auto- 
motive maintenance, printing and duplicat- 
ing, messenger service, accounting, and per- 
sonnel? 

8. Do you select supervisory personnel for 
management ability as well as for technical 
knowledge? 

9. Do you encourage department heads to 
keep abreast of new methods through regu- 
lar reading of pertinent literature, occa- 
sional visits to other jurisdictions, and par- 
ticipation in their respective professional 
organizations? 

10. Does your city conduct in-service 
training programs in management problems 
and techniques for top administrative per- 
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sonnel, and have you established in-service 
training for supervisors and other employ- 
ees? 

11. Have the chief departmental officers 
completed the correspondence course offered 
in their field by the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration, or have they par- 
ticipated in group or other types of on-the- 
job training? 

12. Are department heads required to 
prepare detailed plans of action before in- 
stituting new programs or activities? 

13. Have you developed standard units of 
measurement for as many operations as pos- 
sible and established standards of perform- 
ance for each unit? 

14. Do you prepare and review budgets 
on the basis of analyses of departmental 
services and work programs using, when 
possible, standard work units? 

15. Have you established a program for 
continuous management research including 
regular review of all city services and depart- 
ments with studies of methods, organization, 
procedures, equipment, staffing, and pro- 
grams? 

16. Are all types of maintenance pro- 
grammed on a preventive basis rather than 
waiting until complaints are filed or break- 
downs or serious deterioration of equipment 
and facilities occur? 

17. Do you constantly compare operating 
practices with those of other organizations 
and keep abreast of new methods and ma- 
chinery which may make possible cost reduc- 
tions? 

18. Do you exercise constant supervision, 
direction, and control over all activities 
through personal inspection, periodic re- 
ports, frequent conferences with department 
heads, and financial reports? 

19. Are department heads required to 
submit monthly departmental reports to 
show work performed, work scheduled, and 
back-log, with comparable data for other 
periods? 

20. Do you maintain charts showing pro- 
grammed work schedules and actual per- 
formance? 

21. Have you eliminated internal reports 
that do not serve a control purpose? 
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22. Have you set up procedures to assign 
day-to-day responsibility for the control of 
costs, such as requiring the chief administra- 
tor’s approval before departments are per- 
mitted to fill personnel vacancies, to initiate 
major expenditures, or to proceed with other 
than routine work? 

23. Have rigid controls been provided 
over the use of motor vehicles to curtail un- 
necessary or poorly scheduled driving and to 
eliminate personal use? 

24. Do you maintain an effective control 
system over the purchasing, storage, issu- 
ance, and use of all materials and supplies? 

25. Have you installed a continuous pro- 
gram for budgetary review and control, in- 
cluding a system of quarterly allotments (in 
larger cities) to get departments to analyze 
and adjust their programs throughout the 
entire fiscal year? 
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26. Do you secure the cooperation and 
understanding of the citizens by constantly 
informing them of municipal activities by 
press, radio, and published reports? 

27. Have all types of insurance carried by 
the city been analyzed to determine desir- 
ability of self-insurance or blanket types of 
policies written at reduced rates? 

28. Is your city authorized by law or char- 
ter to adopt by reference standard building, 
electric, and plumbing codes to save printing 
costs and to make it easier to keep such codes 
up to date? 

29. Do you analyze all services regularly 
performed by private contract to determine 
the possibility of savings through changes in 
contract specifications or performance of 
work by city employees; also review activi- 
ties performed by city forces which might be 
contracted at lower cost? 


Outside Aids on Management Problems 
By H. G. POPE* 


Executive Director, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


When and how municipal officials can make the most effective 
use of consulting services. 


OST public officials at some time or 
other find it necessary to seek help 
in the solution of their manage- 

ment problems. Usually they rely largely on 
local resources for the answers, but many 
cities, both large and small, now use outside 
help not only on nonrecurring problems but 
on recurring operating problems as well. 
Outside technical aids available to offi- 
cials have taken many forms. One category 
is that reflected in supervisory relationships 
of one governmental jurisdiction over others. 
Some state regulatory agencies, for example, 
furnish municipal officials with standards 
and other administrative aids, as in the ac- 
counting, auditing, and assessing fields. 
Likewise, state civil service commissions pro- 
vide assistance in the conduct of municipal 
* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Pope, who has been with 
Public Administration Service since 1939, has had 
four years’ experience as a city manager of two 


Michigan cities. He holds degrees in civil engineer- 
ing and law from Purdue and Valparaiso universities. 


personnel programs; state planning agencies 
assist in local planning activities; and state 
highway, health, police, and other operating 
departments frequently assist corresponding 
municipal departments. Usually such as- 
sistance is with respect to operations and 
programming, but sometimes it also extends 
to general administrative problems. 
Another type of management assistance 
available to local officials is that provided by 
individuals and agencies interested in the 
improvement of public administration but 
without direct or official connection with 
public jurisdictions. Examples of this type 
are the numerous state and local governmen- 
tal research agencies and taxpayers organi- 
zations, university institutes or bureaus of 
public administration, and private individ- 
uals, firms, and companies. The nature of as- 
sistance from these sources varies so greatly 
as to defy reliable generalized description. 
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Still another method by which officials 
have developed outside sources of technical 
assistance is reflected in the activities of 
various professional associations. For ex- 
ample, leagues of municipalities have been 
organized in 42 states and, in turn, are feder- 
ated as the American Municipal Associa- 
tion. The Council of State Governments has 
been established as a joint governmental 
agency serving the several states as a clearing 
house for information and research among 
its other functions. The Directory of Public 
Administration Organizations lists hundreds of 
other organizations national in scope and 
membership. Among the more important is 
the group of national governmental organi- 
zations housed at 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, whose memberships collectively 
number thousands of public officials and 
agencies. With few exceptions, their services 
to public officials are of the same general 
type. 

An organization of public officials gen- 
erally acts as a professional association and 
service bureau for its members. It gathers 
data of current interest and distributes useful 
information relating to its field with a view 
to the improvement of standards. It conducts 
research and publishes results of studies and 
issues a newsletter or journal and special 
bulletins and reports. It maintains an in- 
quiry service and conducts periodic na- 
tional, regional, or state conferences for its 
members, exercises some leadership in the 
conduct of training programs for men in its 
field and cooperates with other public and 
private agencies interested in the improve- 
ment of government. 

Some of these organizations have ex- 
panded their services to include assistance 
beyond that normally comprised in the pro- 
gram of a professional association. For ex- 
ample, the International City Managers’ 
Association, through the Institute for Train- 
ing in Municipal Administration, brings to 
local officials training facilities and resources 
which it would be impossible to duplicate 
locally. The Association through its Man- 
agement Information Service also has estab- 
lished a precedent for the use of centralized 
facilities, and resources in developing an- 
swers to specific local problems on a scale 
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beyond that encompassed by the general in- 
quiry service inherent in all membership 
association programs. 

The total effect of these management aids 
has been considerable. However, with the 
institution of new or expanded governmen- 
tal enterprises there has been a growing 
need, firsthand, for consulting assistance to 
local officials. It has become quite common- 
place for even small municipalities to engage 
such consultants as legal, public accounting, 
and engineering firms on problems in the 
fields represented by these professions. The 
practice of using consulting services on gen- 
eral management problems is, as yet, less 
prevalent. The fact that such services are as- 
sumed to be expensive and the fear that they 
may upset relationships between employees 
and with the public are among the usual 
real and imagined obstacles to the employ- 
ment of such services. In terms of results ac- 
complished, however, such services are not 
necessarily expensive, and the fears about 
their effects usually are groundless. 

Consulting service projects fall into two 
general categories. One takes the form of a 
*‘survey and report” on a particular subject 
or problem of municipal government. Such 
an approach is usually profitable where 
there are basic defects in organization and 
administration which require legislative ac- 
tion for correction and which may call for a 
considerable amount of public information 
in order to enlist official and citizen support. 
The other category is that represented by the 
so-called “installation” project wherein, 
without elaborate formal reporting, the con- 
sultant develops administrative improve- 
ments in a prescribed area and assists in the 
actual installation of these improvements. 

The installation type of consulting assist- 
ance is the more practical when the problem 
and the necessary remedies are apparent to 
the local official and he lacks only the time, 
staff, and other resources to proceed. In such 
instances the consultant may undertake the 
design and actual installation of a new sys- 
tem of operation, such as a system of person- 
nel administration, a revision of accounting, 
budgeting, or purchasing practices, or the 
installation of a system of cost or equipment 
records. 
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Consulting projects are initiated in sev- 
eral ways. Sometimes the impetus for enlist- 
ing assistance comes from outside the gov- 
ernment, but quite often it comes from pub- 
lic officials who seek to improve operations 
but are handicapped by inadequate local 
technical resources. It is not surprising that 
the more progressive governments make up 
the bulk of those found in this second cate- 
gory, and it is hardly necessary to add that 


of such general specifications, inquiry con- 
cerning consulting services can be made of a 
number of consulting firms and agencies. 
These inquiries should invite statements of 
interest and availability on the part of con- 
sultants, and encourage suggestions as to 
possible modifications of the proposed con- 
sulting service program. Where the consult- 
ant expresses interest in the undertaking, he 
should be required to indicate at least gen- 


this official sponsor- 
ship is desirable in all 
cases. 

Almost any munic- 
ipality can determine 
its need for consulting 
services by deciding, 
first, the nature of the 
problem and, second, 
the resources avail- 
able to its solution. 
Some experience is 
available to munici- 
pal officials on al- 
most any type of 
problem: a problem 
new to one jurisdic- 





Public Administration Service is a not-for- 
profit corporation established in 1933 by sev- 
eral national governmental organizations to 
provide technical services on a cost basis ex- 
clusively to government agencies. PAS has is- 
sued over 200 books, manuals, and other publi- 
cations useful to public officials. It has con- 
ducted over 400 consulting projects for more 
than 250 governmental jurisdictions, including 
more than two-thirds of the state governments 
and of the cities of more than a quarter-million 
population, and many smaller cities and other 
local government units, as well as a number of 
federal agencies and governments outside the 
continental United States. This work has been 
performed by a large permanent technical staff 
trained and experienced in the various phases 
of governmental operations. This staff is further 
supported by extensive research and reference 
facilities maintained jointly with associated or- 
ganizations, including the International City 


erally how the proj- 
ect would be staffed, 
scheduled, and other- 
wise conducted, and 
to provide appropri- 
ate references in 
terms of jurisdictions 
previously served and 
examples of reports 
prepared as well as 
estimates of the prob- 
able cost of profes- 
sional services to be 
rendered. After ana- 
lyzing replies and 
making inquiry of ref- 
erences, it is usually 





Managers’ Association. 





tion may be old to 





worth while to inter- 





many others. Much 

of this experience is recorded in year books, 
professional journals, and similar sources. 
Other information can be had for the asking 
by making inquiries of officials of selected 
cities. Also, almost every sizable community 
has some technical staff with which it can 
make at least general preliminary studies. 
Limited help can sometimes be obtained 
from other governmental units, such as 
neighboring large municipalities, the state 
government, and, in some cases, federal 
agencies. Where the combination of these 
resources is not adequate to produce a 
satisfactory answer to a municipal manage- 
ment problem, both economy and good 
sense dictate the employment of consulting 
services to augment the resources already 
available. 

The first step in securing outside aid is to 
define the general nature, type, and scope of 
the problem, list the technical resources 
available locally, and decide what outside 
technical services are desired. On the basis 


view representatives 
of several firms selected from the list of re- 
sponses. 

Municipal officials might ask the prospec- 
tive consultants to cite all projects they have 
performed rather than a few selected under- 
takings. A municipality should make inquiry 
particularly of responsible officials who were 
in office when the consulting work was done 
and who have lived with the results of the 
work. Only in this manner, except perhaps 
in the case of a limited number of nationally 
known consultants, can the municipality as- 
sure itself that it is likely to receive technical 
services of the type and caliber which it de- 
sires. This checking-up process before con- 
sulting services are engaged is highly desir- 
able from the point of view both of the 
municipality and of any reputable consult- 
ant. 

The municipality’s interest in such a proc- 
ess is obvious: it is employing personal serv- 
ices and should certainly be as exacting in 
employing a consultant as it is in putting a 
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top-level professional person on its payroll. 
Similarly, from the point of view of the con- 
sultant, anything which enhances the mu- 
nicipality’s confidence in him will contribute 
to a type of working relationship essential to 
effective consulting services. Also, possible 
differences over what is expected from whom 
should be resolved before, rather than after, 
consulting services are formally engaged. 
Once the consultant has been selected, the 
agreement as to the type of services to be 
rendered and their amount, cost, and 
scheduling should be recorded either by an 
exchange of correspondence or by a formal- 
ized contract document. 

In the course of using consulting services, 
municipal officials will find it profitable to 
provide full local cooperation and a maxi- 
mum of competent local technical participa- 
tion. Such a policy and practice can do 
much to expedite progress and minimize the 
cost of outside services. In addition, it pro- 
vides local employees with useful training 
opportunities and with a valuable knowl- 
edge of what was done, why it was done, and 
what the future operational requirements 
are. Needless to say, this opportunity should 
not be wasted by assigning to the consultant 
any other than top quality local technicians. 

To assure a satisfactory experience in the 
use of consulting services, the cost of the 
service should be fixed as accurately as pos- 
sible. Where the scope of the job and the ex- 
tent of local participation can be determined 
accurately, the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment is for the consultant to fix a maximum 
beyond which no charges will be made and 
to bill against that maximum for transporta- 
tion costs, staff time, and other items devoted 
to the project. Even where work is done on a 
cost basis on sizable projects which permit 
the use of a balanced staff comprised of 
junior, intermediate, and senior technicians, 
billing rates averaging up to $50 per day 
worked on the project may be expected. 
Such rates include, in addition to the salary 
of the member of the consulting staff, the 
expenses he incurs by reason of living away 
from his headquarters, the cost of providing 
vacation, sick leave, and retirement privi- 
leges, the cost of nonbillable time spent in 
travel from one project to another, and also 
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a share of the headquarters overhead neces- 
sary to provide the field consultant with the 
direction and reference facilities and other 
resources which give him a usefulness greater 
than that of a local employee of perhaps 
comparable personal competence. There 
are, of course, numerous instances, particu- 
larly with respect to management engineer- 
ing consulting services in private industries, 
where per diem rates range much higher, 
sometimes up to $200 per day. 

In evaluating the reasonableness of such 
daily billing rates, it should be remembered 
that normally they apply only to days ac- 
tually worked. As there is little uniformity 
among state and local governments with re- 
spect to length of work week, leave provi- 
sions, and the like, the federal service may 
best be used to illustrate the relationship of 
days worked to total time. It requires only 
the simplest of arithmetic to figure out that 
on the basis of federal work schedules, leave 
provisions, and with only absolute minimum 
allowances for travel and other unproduc- 
tive time, the per-day worked cost of an em- 
ployee approximates 1/200 of his annual 
salary. This figure does not include sub- 
sistence expenses involved in keeping him 
while away from his regular home and head- 
quarters, the cost incurred in recruiting and 
training him, nor the expense of providing 
him with direction and facilities which give 
him purpose and usefulness. Also, an em- 
ployer has no hesitancy in releasing a con- 
sultant for whom he no longer has use but 
is more considerate of a regular employee 
whose employment may begin before and 
extend beyond the period of maximum use- 
fulness. A careful examination will usually 
indicate that the discrepancy in unit cost be- 
tween an employee hired by a governmental 
jurisdiction and a consultant so engaged is 
not as great as it seems. 

As the results of consulting services may 
take several forms, there should be an early 
decision concerning the type of end product 
to come out of a survey or installation proj- 
ect, with due regard to the audience to 
which the end product is to be directed. In 
many instances, reports must be prepared, 
and such reports should vary with the use to 
which they. are to be put. Comprehensive 
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and detailed reports may be prepared to pro- 
vide detailed guidance for administrative of- 
ficials; concise reports on the most significant 
features of the work done may be most ap- 
propriate for legislative officials; popularized 
summaries may best inform the public. On 
the so-called installation projects the end 
product is likely to be a series of manuals, 
circulars, bulletins, and directives effectuat- 
ing the recommendations and so devised as 
to be of maximum help to individuals 
charged with the continued operation of the 
new system. 

The responsibility for following through 
on work done by a consultant belongs pri- 
marily to the local jurisdiction. Most of the 
follow-through aspects of an undertaking lie 
beyond the authority of the consultant, and 
even the best of consulting work can be no 
more effective than the degree of follow-up 
exercised by local officials. Many installation 
projects, for example, are ruined through the 
notion that the completion of the installation 
has ended the problem for all time. Seldom 
is this true; in most instances systems must 
be continuously revised, at least in detail, 
to conform to changed circumstances. The 
consultant will almost always be glad to 
assist in such follow-up operations and, as 
his prior work gives him intimate familiarity 
with the situation, it is good business to have 
him come back occasionally for general re- 
view and to assist in working out any new 
problems that may arise. 

The credit for a successful consulting 
project belongs not to the consultant but to 
the public officials who engage him. This 
happy thought unfortunately must carry 
with it recognition of the unhappy fact that 
the success of any consulting project depends 
at least as much on local officials as on the 
consultant. It is not enough merely to select 
a competent consultant with capacity to per- 
form the kind of work desired. The local of- 
ficials must define the objective clearly, rec- 
ognize project limitations, condition the lo- 
cal staff for work with the consultant, pro- 
vide the consultant with local facilities that 
will make for the maximum utilization of the 
consultant’s staff and preferably furnish 
some local participation of technical grade, 
make expeditious decisions on those matters 


which affect project progress, and observe 
project progress and make known to the 
consultant any dissatisfactions. 

Above all, it must be remembered that 
the authority and responsibility for making 
decisions rests with local officials and not 
with the consultant. Accordingly, local of- 
ficials must make decisions on all recom- 
mendations, accepting them, rejecting them, 
modifying them or, in some instances, estab- 
lishing a specific schedule and procedure for 
their reconsideration. Also, local officials 
should make known to the consultant dif- 
ficulties encountered in the continued opera- 
tion of systems which the consultant has de- 
veloped. Undoubtedly many of the dissatis- 
factions with consulting work arise from the 
failure to give the consultant the benefit of 
specific constructive complaints on the basis 
of which the consultant can offer either sup- 
porting explanation or corrective action. 

In conclusion, consulting services can be 
used to advantage on problems which can- 
not be solved through other readily available 
resources. If the official selects his consultant 
carefully, he may expect to have brought to 
the solution of his problem technical re- 
sources and experience which offer advan- 
tages over local technicians from the point of 
view of independence, impartiality, and ob- 
jectivity, a superior analytical approach, 
and better presentation of findings and rec- 
ommendations, as well as more highly devel- 
oped specialized knowledges. Above all, the 
consultant, free from day-to-day operating 
obligations, has the time to give systematic 
attention to a problem in a way that harried 
local operating officials can seldom do. 

For maximum utilization of these assets, 
consulting services should be clearly defined 
as to nature, scope, and type; should be aug- 
mented by local resources to the fullest pos- 
sible extent; should be controlled carefully 
but not niggardly as to cost; and should re- 
sult in a useful end product upon which local 
officials can make firm decisions. Under 
such circumstances, good consultants can 
supply the answers to problems of local of- 
ficials quickly, economically, and effectively, 
and constitute one of the important manage- 
ment aids available to public officials. 








Municipal Public Relations 


Police Check Residences 


In Bangor, Maine, the police department 
has improved public relations with home 
owners who request the police to check their 
homes because of absence from the city. A 
slip of paper on which is printed “Your 
Premises Checked” followed by a date and 
time stamp and the signature of the police 
officer is left at the residence. This convinces 
the householder that his request has been 
complied with systematically, and according 
to City Manager Oliver D. Comstock the 
practice has aided materially in overcoming 
the common impression that residential dis- 
tricts are neglected by the police. 


Reports for Citizens 


Nine cities issued general annual munici- 
pal reports during the past month, making a 
total of 80 cities that have issued reports 
since January 1: Bangor, Maine; Clare- 
mont, New Hampshire; Fillmore, Cali- 
fornia; Garden City, New York; Mason 
City, Iowa; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Port Huron, Michigan; Salem, Virginia; 
and Westmount, Quebec. The reports of 
Bangor, Claremont, Mason City, and Salem 
are 6X9 inches in size and vary from 32 to 
50 pages in length. The reports of four other 
cities are approximately 8} X11 inches in 
size and range from 44 pages in the Fillmore 
report to 72 in the Philadelphia report. The 
eight-page tabloid-style Port Huron report 
was inserted in a daily newspaper. The front 
cover of the Bangor report shows an aerial 
photograph of the downtown section, while 
the cover of the Mason City report shows a 
scene in a municipal park. 

Claremont printed 2,500 copies of its re- 
port at a cost of $787, and Bangor’s 3,000 
copies cost $800. Claremont’s report con- 
tains only 36 pages as compared with an 
average of about 170 pages in the reports of 
past years. 

Fillmore’s report, the only mimeographed 
report in the group, is written in a light vein 
and illustrated with caricatures. About half 
of the 340 copies of the report that were is- 





sued were delivered to homes by city em- 
ployees. 

The attractive Garden City report con- 
tains two pages of facts and achievements for 
the past year, and two pages entitled ‘‘Look- 
ing To The Future.” More than four thou- 
sand copies of this 64-page report were 
mailed to citizens. 

The eight-page Port Huron report was 
issued as a special section or insert in the 
Wednesday edition of a local newspaper on 
September 28. Entitled ‘“Your City Govern- 
ment,” the tabloid contains many photo- 
graphs, new articles, and charts. This type 
of report was used because it enabled the 
city to reach the largest number of people 
(30,000) at the lowest cost ($840). 

The attractive report of the mayor o1 
Philadelphia, entitled This Is Your Phila- 
delphia, is printed in two colors and contains 
many photographs, maps, and drawings. A 
total of 130,000 copies were published at a 
cost of $42,380, and all except 10,000 copies 
were mailed to citizens. The introduction 
summarizes the status of work in progress, 
items completed, and items to be under- 
taken later. Then each major department is 
covered with liberal use of significant photo- 
graphs. Statistical data are grouped in the 
back of the report. Except for a small picture 
of the mayor inserted in the letter of trans- 
mittal, no photographs of city officials are 
used. This report bears little resemblance 
to the previous annual report of this city-—— 
an 884-page book issued in 1938. 


Councilmen on Radio 


On the day that the city council of Merid- 
ian, Mississippi, adopted the 1949-50 an- 
nual budget, a local newspaper carried a 
paid advertisement showing the distribution 
of the city’s tax dollar among the various 
municipal services, and on the evening of 
that day local officials put on a 45-minute 
radio program over a three-station radio 
hookup to tell the people about the facilities 
and services that would be provided under 
the newly adopted budget. The vice mayor 
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was master of ceremonies and introduced the 
mayor who discussed financial policy. Two 
councilmen discussed proposed city expan- 
sion plans, and a succession of other council- 
men talked briefly about the street resurfac- 
ing program, a modern street lighting sys- 
tem, garbage collection and disposal, the 
airport administration building, and the 
street paving program. City Manager 
George J. Roark then summarized what the 
city had done during the nine months since 
the council-manager plan had been put into 
effect and discussed plans for the coming 
year. 


Tax Leaflets 


Twelve cities have recently issued special 
leaflets to enclose with tax or utility bills: 
Alameda, California; Claremont, New 
Hampshire; Junction City, Kansas; Luding- 
ton, Oak Park, Port Huron, and Saginaw, 
Michigan; Medford Lakes, New Jersey; 
Mount Lebanon and Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Tillamook City, Oregon; and 
Waco, Texas. Riverside, California, and 
Westmount, Quebec, have issued pamphlets 
on crime prevention. 

Junction City’s six-page folder, entitled 
Your Taxes and Where They Go, was mailed 
with water bills. An illustrated chart com- 
pares the cost of various municipal services 
with the prices of well-known commodities. 

Oak Park’s four-page circular, entitled 
Taxes—Where They Come From and Where 
They Go, shows that the cost of municipal 
services for the average homeowner is less 
than the cost of one package of cigarettes per 
day. Charts show city revenues and expendi- 
tures and the distribution of the total tax 
dollar among the city, school, and county 
governments. 

Philadelphia has issued a unique circular 
entitled What Services Do We Get For Our City 
Taxes? printed in two colors. It contains an 
illustrated chart showing the number of em- 
ployees and the cost of major public services 
and a statement about the bond issues au- 
thorized this year. On the inside pages nu- 
merous items are listed under the heading of 
Do You Know ...? 

Saginaw’s four-page leaflet, entitled Your 
City and Mine, was mailed with tax bills on 


September 1, and within the first month the 
city received 87 per cent of the entire tax 
levy, in spite of a 52 per cent increase in the 
tax rate. 

Tillamook’s eight-page folder, entitled 
Your 1949-50 Tax Dollar and Where It Goes, 
was distributed to every home by local news- 
paper carriers. 

The Waco four-page folder is printed in 
three colors—brown, green, and yellow. The 
inside spread explains the city organization 
and finances and contains illustrations com- 
paring the cost of municipal services with 
well-known commodities, while the back 
page shows revenues and expenditures by 
means of bar charts. 

The Riverside pamphlet, entitled A Mes- 
sage From Your Police Department, suggests 
ways in which individuals can assist the 
police in preventing crime. During crime 
prevention week 15,000 copies of the pam- 
phlet were mailed with a newsletter issued 
by the light and water department. West- 
mount issued a similar circular for the police 
department and, in addition, a special folder 
suggesting how citizens can help prevent 
fires. 


Public Relations Office 


Fort Worth, Texas, last month estab- 
lished a public relations department headed 
by a former newspaper reporter who also 
had been a public relations consultant. A 
comprehensive public relations program 
soon to be undertaken includes a general an- 
nual municipal report that is now being pre- 
pared and publication early next year of a 
house organ for city employees and of a 
monthly newsletter for a selected group of 
business, educational, and civic leaders. The 
public relations director will consult with 
department and division heads in planning 
radio programs, in outlining addresses to be 
given by various officials, and in maintaining 
contacts with civic and luncheon clubs. 
When a new municipal facility or service is 
completed, open house will be held for the 
public to see what the city is doing. Finally, 
the public relations department will draft a 
comprehensive in-service training program 
for city employees. 











Recent Federal Actions 

Affecting Cities 
HE most important single law passed by 
the first session of the Congress which 
adjourned October 19 was the United States 
Housing Act of 1949, according to the 
American Municipal Association’s Washing- 
ton News Letter. The House passed a bill 
which, if the states permit, would extend 
social security’s old age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance benefits to all municipal 
employees who are now without pension 
protection or who want the coverage. This 
bill will be considered by the Senate at the 
next session. 

Other new laws passed by Congress per- 
mit a 10 per cent increase in amounts of fed- 
eral aid for airports, permit a 75 per cent fed- 
eral share of the cost of airport lighting, re- 
move projects under $2,000 from minimum 
wage specifications, and permit industrial 
use of airport properties transferred as sur- 
plus to municipalities. Congress voted a one- 
year extension during which public works 
projects could receive planning advances 
from the federal government, but Congress 
also enacted an extensive new program of 
public works planning advances and pro- 
vided $25,000,000 for advances this fiscal 
year. Twice as much federal aid for hospital 
construction by municipalities was provided 
for the next five years with a somewhat 
larger federal share for most projects. Only 
$200,000 was voted for sewage planning 
grants to municipalities and no funds for 
construction loans. 

The first formal statement by the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board on civil de- 
fense was released early in October and sent 
to municipal officials through the American 
Municipal Association. The NSRB will deal 
with the states on all civil defense matters, 
but if the state fails to act it will deal directly 
with cities. An air-raid warning net, fi- 
nanced and operated by the air force, is 
being extended throughout the country. It 
is expected that further information on local 
civil defense will be available soon. 
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Payments in lieu of taxes on low-rent 
projects will be made this year to municipali- 
ties as a result of the repeal of the ban on the 
5 per cent and 10 per cent payments. This 
means that about 146 cities will receive pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes on their low-rent hous- 
ing projects at a rate of 10 per cent of the 
shelter rents for fiscal 1950, and that they 
will get retroactive payments up to 5 per 
cent for fiscal 1948 and 1949. 

The Public Housing Administration is re- 
ceiving applications from local housing au- 
thorities for low-rent public housing proj- 
ects, and on October 20 the PHA had made 
program reservations for 213,746 units for 
170 local housing authorities. With regard to 
the slum-clearance program, the HHFA re- 
ports that 20 cities have well-developed 
plans for slum-clearance projects. About 50 
cities appear to be far enough along to be 
able to qualify for advance loans within the 
next few months, and about 100 other cities 
have indicated interest in participating in 
this program and are making plans to this 
end. 


Rent Control Removed by Councils 
In Over 160 Cities 

HE city council of Long Beach, Cali- 

fornia (241,109), on November 1 voted 
unanimously for rent decontrol, while the 
council of Kansas City, Missouri, has re- 
ferred the question of decontrol to a com- 
mittee. The Long Beach action was taken 
after the council had considered the results of 
a “residential vacancy survey,” and a public 
hearing had been held. Every building con- 
taining dwelling units was covered in the 
survey which revealed a rental vacancy fac- 
tor of 3.5 (total furnished and unfurnished 
regular rental vacancies divided by the total 
rental-type units in the city). 

Under the direction of the city manager's 
office the Long Beach survey was completed 
in five days by 132 city employees selected 
by the personnel director. The city manager 
presented the results of the survey to the city 
council in a 15-page report which contained 
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no recommendations. The Kansas City 
council also had received from the city man- 
ager a report on rental vacancies which re- 
vealed that the area rent director was grant- 
ing rent increases at the rate of about 2,500 
per month. 

The city councils of 162 other cities, 83 
with populations of less than 10,000, have 
voted to remove rent controls. The largest 
cities in this group are Dallas and Knoxville. 
Cities deciding to retain rent control after 
holding public hearings include Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Tulsa, and Wichita. The 
councils of many other cities, including 
Akron, Dayton, Detroit, Indianapolis, and 
Toledo, have considered the question of 
decontrol but have postponed action. Fed- 
eral rent control cannot be restored in cities 
where rent is decontrolled as the result of 
council action. 


City Regulates Signs and 
Outdoor Advertising 


ANSAS CITY, Missouri, recently 
adopted a new ordinance regulating 
signs and outdoor advertising which will re- 
sult in a cash saving of at least $6,400 a year, 
enable the city to increase revenues from 
sign inspection fees, and relieve the city 
council of the burden of passing on the merit 
of individual signs. The principal features of 
the revised ordinance are: 

1. Projecting signs are specifically prohib- 
ited on certain streets in the business section, 
and no alterations can be made in existing 
projecting signs in that section. A procedure 
is established for prohibiting projecting signs 
on additional streets if requested by petition 
of property owners. 

2. All persons in the business of outdoor 
advertising must carry public liability and 
property damage insurance and be regis- 
tered to do business, such business being de- 
fined as erecting or maintaining signs that 
advertise a product other than their own. 

3. No sign may be erected without a per- 
mit issued by the buildings and inspections 
division. Builders must supply working 
drawings and specifications for larger signs, 
marquees, and so on. 

4. Ground signs are to be inspected by 
city employees annually and all other signs 


once every two years—the inspection fee 
ranging from 50 cents to $6. 

5. Signs must be built to withstand a 30- 
pound per square foot wind pressure. In 
most cases the sign must be of a noncom- 
bustible material, although plastics now are 
permitted for the decorative portions of 
signs. 

6. The size of projecting signs is limited 
by a formula which permits signs with an 
area of one and one-half square feet per front 
foot of building, with an additional 25 per 
cent allowed for each story in height. Be- 
cause of these standards the city council will 
no longer need to act upon each sign and 
pass a special ordinance permitting it. 

The new ordinance does not require bond 
or liability insurance on signs, as provided in 
the old ordinance. Property owners under 
the old plan had to carry liability insurance 
on their entire premises because the insur- 
ance companies were not willing to write 
policies for signs only. Experience shows 
that such insurance is not necessary; it is 
doubtful, moreover, if there is any municipal 
liability. The elimination of bond and insur- 
ance requirements therefore will enable the 
city to eliminate two employees who kept 
records and one field inspector.—S. M. 
Roserts, director, department of research 
and budget, Kansas City. 


Police Design Sidewalk Racks 
for Newspapers 


N Berkeley, California, the police de- 
partment in cooperation with the local 
press has developed a display rack to hold 
newspapers for sale at street intersections. 
Made of channel iron, the rack is approxi- 
mately six feet high and as wide as a news- 
paper. Four separate newspaper holders are 
bolted to each rack and if more than four 
papers are displayed two units providing for 
eight papers are bolted together side by 
side, and the entire rack is fastened to an 
electrolier, traffic sign post, or a special post. 
Each individual paper holder is equipped 
with a coin tube. The old sandwich-type 
racks had interfered with the free movement 
of foot traffic, were frequently blown over or 
knocked down, and occupied too much side- 
walk space. 





















The new racks were developed through 
the initiative of the police department after 
the city council in 1948 amended the traffic 
ordinance to provide that newspapers could 
be displayed or sold from the sidewalk only 
at locations approved by the police depart- 
ment, that a combination rack approved by 
the police department should be used, and 
that the rack should be securely fixed to 
some type of support. The first step was to 
invite the newspapers to furnish a list of all 
the locations where they desired to display 
and sell papers. A police officer accom- 
panied the newspapermen to inspect each 
location to decide upon the exact position 
where the racks should be erected. All costs 
in connection with the construction and in- 
stallation of the racks has been borne by the 
newspapers.—J. D. Holstrom, chief of 
police, Berkeley. 


Central Mailing Room In City 
Hall Reduces Clerical Work 


AKLAND, California, has installed a 
central mailing system that has en- 
abled at least one department to eliminate 
the need for one additional employee, while 
the clerical work of 20 other city hall depart- 
ments and offices has been materially re- 
duced. This saving was effected through the 
purchase of an automatic postage meter ma- 
chine which seals, stamps, and records the 
postage used for 1,500 pieces of mail (aver- 
age daily outgoing city hall mail) in approxi- 
mately 10 minutes, not including utility and 
other periodic billings. Outgoing mail is col- 
lected four times daily from designated col- 
lection points by an interdepartmental mes- 
senger who was put in charge of a central 
mailing room. The messenger and two ele- 
vator operators were trained to operate the 
meter machine. 

City officials have found that the use of a 
postage meter machine has eliminated the 
loss of stamps from the multiple handling by 
several departments and the possibility of 
stamp borrowing by employees. Because 
metered mailing is precanceled it does not 
have to be processed by the post office before 
entering the mails and therefore less time is 
required for delivery. Records of the amount 
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of postage used may be kept for each depart- 
ment on a standard form by recording the 
meter readings as the mail is processed. The 
central mailing room also receives all incom- 
ing city hall mail and processes and delivers 
it to the several departments. The messenger 
also collects and distributes interdepartmen- 
tal correspondence.—Hi.uiarp B. WI:son, 


administrative assistant to the city manager, 
Oakland. 


Cities Grant Fewer Pay Increases 


ALARY increases for city employees are 
slowing up. Fewer cities gave pay raises 
during the first months of 1949 than during 
the first six months of 1948 and 1947, ac- 
cording to a survey of pay rates for 20 mu- 
nicipal positions made semiannually by the 
International City Managers’ Association 
and the Civil Service Assembly. Forty per 
cent of the 100 reporting cities in various 
population groups raised pay rates during 
the first half of 1949 as compared with 61 
and 47 per cent for the first half of 1948 and 
1947, respectively. Madison, Wisconsin, un- 
der its cost-of-living wage adjustment plan, 
was the first city to make a general reduc- 
tion. Louisville, Kentucky, and Winnetka, 
Illinois, also reduced a few salaries although 
some other pay rates were increased. 

Nine of the 100 cities increased all pay 
rates during the first half of 1949: Buffalo, 
New York; Detroit, Michigan; Portland, 
Oregon; Charlotte, North Carolina; Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Sewickley and Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania; La Tuque, Quebec; and 
Mamaroneck, New York. A number of other 
cities increased the pay rates of certain 
groups of employees or granted merit in- 
creases to individual employees, while several 
cities granted only the regular increments in 
the pay plan. An analysis of the changes in 
pay rates in 100 cities during the first half of 
1949 is contained in a report, entitled Pay 
Rates for Selected City Fobs in July, 1949, issued 
by International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion and distributed to the officials of cities 
subscribing to its Management Information 
Service, together with another special re- 
port, entitled How to Make a Salary and Wage 
Survey. 
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Two Large Cities Make 
Six-Year Plans 

HE Baltimore and Cleveland city plan- 

ning commissions have recently sub- 
mitted six-year capital improvement pro- 
grams to the mayors of these two cities. The 
Baltimore document recommends an ex- 
penditure of $104,575,000 during the next 
few years. Approximately one-third of the 
estimated total cost of the recommended 
projects would be financed through grants, 
pay-as-you-go projects, and self-supporting 
operations, and the remaining projects 
would be financed through loans. The rec- 
ommended projects were selected from de- 
tailed lists of items requested by department 
heads. The city plan agency recommended 
that all suggested projects be reviewed pe- 
riodically, that a revolving fund be set up 
for purchasing desirable sites for future 
needs, and that the city continue to support 
a pay-as-you-go policy for financing capital 
improvements. 
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The Cleveland report, the seventh annual 
six-year Capital improvement program, lists 
projects estimated to cost $186,000,000, or 
$31,000,000 per year. Nearly one-half of the 
total estimated cost of the projects would be 
completely self-supporting services or facili- 
ties, one-third would be for tax-supported 
items, most of which would come from gen- 
eral bond issues, and the remainder would 
be for partly self-supporting facilities which 
would include such items as airports, audi- 
torium and stadium, markets, and sewage 
disposal. The planning commission recom- 
mended that: “In the light of concern over 
growing unemployment, the planning com- 
mission believes it would be only wise fore- 
sight for the city to put itself into ready posi- 
tion for a quick stepping up of construction 
on its extensive public works backlog.” In- 
cluded for the first time in the city’s capital 
improvement program is a system of free- 
way construction and the development of 
off-street parking areas. Special emphasis is 
placed on the need for plans for urban rede- 
velopment. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











lem —_ Se Se ae oe See 
Consumers’ Prices!.......... 1935-39 = 100 169.6 Sept. 168.8 174.5 166.9 174.5 
Municipal Bonds?......:.... % yield 2.16 10-20 2.13 2.40 2.20 2.48 
Motor Vehicle Deaths?....... Number 3,060 Sept. 3,118 3,060 2,100 3,240 
Municipal Construction‘... . . In millions $167 Aug. $260 $163 $65 $175 
Building Material Prices®..... 1926=100 188.2 Aug. 189.1 202.8 192.5 203.9 
Construction Activity®....... In millions $1,902 Sept. $1,902 $1,804 $959 $1,804 
err * $385 “ $388 $303 $120 $303 
ED wath 0 eas asad eee ? $172“ $178 $157 $54 $157 
I eee sch rieina wrictin - $1,345 “ $1,336 $1,344 $785 $1,355 





' United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 


* The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


* United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Figures are for entire country. 


* Public Construction. Office of Economic Research, General Services Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Includes contracts awarded; data are from the F. W. Dodge Corporation for the 37 Eastern states and the 
District of Columbia, and from the Engineering News-Record, Daily Pacific Builder, and other news sources for 


the 11 Western states. 


* Public Construction. Index covers wholesale prices on brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint ma- 
terials, plumbing and heating, structural steel, and other building materials; data are from the Department 


of Labor. 


§ Public Construction. Data are from the Departments of Commerce and Labor. First line gives total figures. 











Annexation of Fringe Areas 


: ee Oregon cities have held 16 annexation 
referendums this year, and in 10 instances 
the voters in both the city and the outlying area 
approved the annexation. Among the cities ap- 
proving proposals were Eugene and Pendleton. 
In addition, West Salem voted to merge with 
Salem. ... Kansas City, Missouri, is making 
plans to begin on January 1 to provide municipal 
services in a 19.7 square mile area which was an- 
nexed in 1946. The annexation is not final be- 
cause of litigation arising out of the attempt by 
North Kansas City to annex five square miles 
lying mainly within the boundaries of the area 
which Kansas City seeks to annex. .. . In Wis- 
consin the state supreme court recently affirmed 
a lower court decision approving the annexation 
by Milwaukee of a 91-acre tract which includes a 
housing project. ... Houston, Texas, is in the 
process of annexing 123.6 square miles which is 
expected to be completed by December 31 and 
will increase the total area of the city to 198 
square miles and its population from 508,000 to 
614,000. The annexation program which com- 
pletely encircles the city is being undertaken pri- 
marily to prevent the city from being hemmed in 
by satellite towns. 


Revenues, Expenses, Debt Go Up 


Both municipal revenues and expenditures in- 
creased sharply in 1948. The 397 cities of more 
than 25,000 population received $3,750,233,000, 
14 per cent more than in 1947, and spent $4,048,- 
467,000, or 16 per cent more than in the previous 
year, according to a report recently issued by the 
United States Bureau of the Census, entitled 
Summary of City Government Finances in 1948. Prop- 
erty tax yields for all cities over 25,000 increased 
10 per cent, revenue from sales and gross receipts 
taxes 31 per cent, aid from state governments 14 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmental 
Research Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mayors. 
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per cent, and revenues from service charges 14 
per cent. The total revenues of three large cities 
(New Orleans, Indianapolis, and Seattle) de- 
creased in 1948. The biggest increase in operating 
expenses was for schools which spent half again as 
much as in 1947 for capital outlay, chiefly new 
construction. Extensive municipal borrowing in 
1948 brought the gross debt of the cities of more 
than 25,000 population back up to $7,500,000,- 
000, the highest level since 1943. The gross debt 
of these cities increased 3.7 per cent from 1947 to 
1948. 


Water for Air-Conditioning 


Several cities now control the use of water for 
home and office air-conditioning by passing regu- 
latory ordinances prohibiting the discharge of 
water into the sewer system at a rate in excess of 
one gallon per minute per front foot. Elmira, 
New York, does not allow installation of air-con- 
ditioning equipment that will deposit waste water 
into the city sewers. In New York all air-condi- 
tioners using more than five gallons of water a 
minute must be equipped with a water-conserv- 
ing unit, such as a recirculating device or a 
water-cooling tower; and Philadelphia requires 
economizers where maximum water use exceeds 
10 cubic feet a minute. Other cities regulating 
use of water for air-conditioning include Cham- 
paign and Urbana, Illinois; Rochester, New 
York; Richmond, Virginia; Kenosha, Wisconsin; 
Reno, Nevada; and Washington, D.C. 


County Activities Grow 

Erie County (Buffalo), New York, during the 
past 12 years has increased its functions so that it 
has become an “‘increasingly important local unit 
with each passing year,” according to the Buffalo 
Municipal Research Bureau. The county created 
the two new departments of social welfare and 
health, a planning board, and a youth bureau. 
The appointive office of comptroller has been 
created and the functions of the former elective 
county auditor transferred to this post. The 
county also built a hospital and a public library 
and has created the offices of veterans’ service 
officer, personnel officer, medical director, and 
director of sales tax. The elective commissioner 
of charities and corrections was abolished and the 
duties of this post distributed among the social 
welfare and other departments. The research 
bureau suggests that the county board should 
take steps now to effect a complete reorganiza- 
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tion and modernization of the county govern- 
ment in Erie County, New York. 


Municipal Airport Pays Its Way 


In Kansas City, Missouri, the municipal air- 
port pays its own way without charging airline 
tenants high rates. The aviation department dur- 
ing 1948-49 made $62,920 above all airport 
costs, including interest on outstanding bond is- 
sues, and during its two and one-half years of op- 
eration has absorbed costs not previously charged 
to the airport, has reduced landing fees, and has 
shown two consecutive annual profits. The air- 
port revenue comes from these sources: restau- 
rant, 22.8 per cent; other terminal area revenue, 
22.2 per cent; scheduled airline use fees, 17.3 per 
cent; nonscheduled airline use fees, 11.7 per cent; 
hangars and buildings, 19.7 per cent; and leased 
land, 6.3 per cent. Under new contracts, space 
occupied by such essential airport services as the 
Weather Bureau and CAA Traffic Control pro- 
duce revenue at the annual rate of 70 cents per 
square foot, but other federal space is paid for at 
the annual rate of $1.95 per square foot (70 cents 
for service plus $1.25 for space rental). 


State Refunds Cigarette Tax 


Florida recently increased the state cigarette 
tax from four to five cents a package and provided 
for refunds to cities that adopt the state tax. The 
entire amount of the state tax collected in the 
city, less state administrative costs for collection, 
will be remitted to the city. But cities that adopt 
the tax must reduce their property tax levy by at 
least 50 per cent of the amount of the increased 
revenue received from the cigarette tax. Miami, 
one of the first cities to take advantage of the new 
law, will receive about $1,750,000 from the state 
as compared to the present yield of $750,000 a 
year from a two-cent city cigarette tax which has 
been abandoned, but Miami also has to reduce 
its property taxes by $500,000 a year. 


Voters Approve Master Plan Projects 


Voters in Oxnard, California, recently ap- 
proved a $1,075,000 bond issue by more than a 
four-to-one majority to finance, among other 
things, a sewerage system, new fire station, fire 
equipment, water storage tank, and water mains. 
These improvements were found necessary be- 
cause of an increase in population from 8,500 in 
1940 to approximately 24,600 at the present time. 
Action by the voters was based on a six-year 
master plan prepared by the city with the help of 
outside planning specialists and consulting en- 
gineers. Local officials, under the direction of 
City Manager George C. Shannon, surveyed the 
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population and economy of the community. As a 
result, three separate reports—planning, sewer- 
age, and general city survey—were submitted to 
the city council, and after considering relative 
needs and ability to pay the council approved a 
list of selected projects. Next the city manager 
and his staff prepared a detailed six-year master 
plan which was issued in the form of a 120-page 
document a month prior to the bond issue refer- 
endum. To sell the people on the need for the pro- 
posed bond issues, copies of the master plan re- 
port were sent to nearly two hundred citizens, and 
a brief booklet about the plan was widely distrib- 
uted. The local press ran a series of articles about 
the projects, service clubs sponsored a get-out- 
the-vote campaign, and a committee of citizens 
paid the cost of publicizing the plan. 





Regulates Commercial Parking Lots 


At least 59 cities of over 10,000 population now 
have ordinances to license or control parking lots, 
according to a recent survey by the Eno Founda- 
tion. Eleven of these cities require lot operators to 
file a schedule of rates with their application for a 
license, and these rates cannot be changed with- 
out approval. Thirty-four cities regulate the phys- 
ical layout and maintenance of parking lots. A 
barrier between the parking lot and adjoining 
properties is required by 23 cities, and eight cities 
regulate the number of entrances and exits. Only 
five cities require operators to post bond or carry 
insurance covering the lot against claims for 
which it is found liable by the courts. 


Police Paid More Than Firemen 


A survey of pay rates of municipal employees 
in 61 Texas cities of more than 5,000 population, 
recently made by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search at the University of Texas with the co- 
operation of the League of Texas Municipalities, 
shows that police employees generally are paid 
slightly more than firemen, that accountants are 
the highest paid workers in the clerical group, 
and that painters, carpenters, and auto mechan- 
ics usually are the highest paid employees in the 
labor and trades group. Lubbock was the only 
city in the state which reported that pay rates are 
geared to the consumers’ price index. Lubbock 
granted salary increases of $12 per month in 1948, 
but in 1949 salaries have been reduced $7.20 per 
month. One-half of the cities replying to the ques- 
tionnaire made no salary increases in 1948 or 
1949. Almost one-half of the 61 cities surveyed 
participate to some extent in group insurance, 
with nine cities paying the entire premium; six of 
these being for life insurance policies and three 
for hospitalization only. Nineteen other cities pay 
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varying amounts on premiums for life, accident, 
or hospitalization policies. In Abilene, for ex- 
ample, 300 employees carry life insurance policies 
on which the city pays the entire premium cost of 
$2,000 per year. With regard to retirement plans, 
it is indicated in the survey report that a total of 
30 Texas cities have joined the state-administered 
retirement system. Detailed salary data for the 61 
Texas cities are contained in a 120-page report 
recently published by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research and the League of Texas Municipali- 
ties, entitled Salaries and Wages of Municipal Em- 
ployees in Texas. 


Public May Use Police Call Boxes 


In Philadelphia the police department’s 1,200 
call boxes, strategically located on street corners 
throughout the city, are being converted into a 
public telephone system for emergency calls. 
These call boxes are now used only by police of- 
ficers to make periodic reports or to communicate 
with headquarters on official business. After the 
changeover the boxes will be in service 24 hours a 
day to give the public instant contact with the 
police. The boxes will be identified with this 
wording on each side: “Police Phone—For Pub- 
lic Emergency Use.” Each box also will be 
marked by a constantly burning blue light. The 
present lock on the boxes will be replaced with 
latches easily opened by anyone. The system will 
be automatic to the extent that merely lifting the 
phone from its cradle or hook will complete the 
connection to the local police district station 
house. These telephone boxes also may be used to 
report fires when it is more convenient than pull- 
ing a fire alarm box. The public safety director 
has asked citizens to familiarize themselves with 
the location of the nearest police call box and to 
be aware of their duty in reporting immediately 
any condition that arouses suspicion and which 
requires urgent police assistance. 


Starts On-the-Job Training 


Long Beach, California, has started a training 
program for city employees. The first step was the 
appointment of an assistant personnel director to 
aid in formulating the program. The first kind of 
training provided was a 10-week accident pre- 
vention course for supervisors which was recently 
completed. Class sessions were conducted by two 
employees of the state department of education. 
Now each supervisor will instruct his men in on- 
the-job accident prevention. The next course to 
be started is public relations training for employ- 
ees who come into daily contact with the general 
public, such as policemen and firemen, meter 
readers, receptionists, telephone operators, and 
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clerks at information counters. Finally, job oricn- 
tation instruction will be given to each new em- 
ployee who will also receive a copy of an em- 
ployee’s handbook now being prepared. Later on 
the training program also will include on-the-job 
betterment training and supervisory and upgrade 
training. 


Adopts Administrative Code 


Claremont, New Hampshire (12, 144), has re- 
cently adopted an administrative code which es- 
tablishes several municipal departments and de- 
fines the functions and duties of each department. 
The first section outlines the functions of the city 
manager. Departmental organization outlined in 
the second section sets up the departments of ad- 
ministration, cemeteries, fire, health, highways, 
libraries, parks and playgrounds, recreation, 
water and sewer, and welfare. Divisions in the 
administration department are: assessments, 
treasury, accounting and control, purchases, per- 
sonnel, records, law, tax collection, permits and 
inspections, weights and measures, and airports. 
This and all other departments are under the su- 
pervision of the city manager. Another section of 
the code outlines the organization and duties of 
several boards and commissions, namely ceme- 
tery, parks, library, and personnel—all of which 
are advisory. Two pages of the administrative 
code explain administrative policy and procedure 
with regard to records and reports, preservation 
of public records, cooperation between depart- 
ments, payment of moneys, and approval of legal 
documents. The last six pages of the 17-page ad- 
ministrative code outline in some detail the pro- 
cedures to be followed in purchasing and in pre- 
paring the annual budget. The code was pre- 
pared under the direction of City Manager 
Philip L. White. 


New Consulting Service for Cities 


An administrative consulting service has been 
established by the Bureau of Government Re- 
search at the University of Kansas to aid public 
officials in that state to meet management prob- 
lems on the state, county, city, and township lev- 
els. The first city to take advantage of this field 
service is Pittsburg, where the council-manager 
plan was recently inaugurated, and several other 
cities and counties have indicated interest in 
using the facilities of the University. Some as- 
sistance will be provided by the University of 
Kansas toward financing the program at the out- 
set, but it will be put on a self-supporting basis as 
soon as possible. Field survey work is done at 
cost with individual estimates made to fit the 
needs and problems of the unit of government 
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concerned. Through this new service the Bureau 
hopes to put to practical use its extensive re- 
search, reference, and staff facilities in helping 
officials to improve government organization and 
administration. 


Drunk Arrests Increase 


In Kansas City, Missouri, a committee of citi- 
zens appointed by the public welfare director to 
study the problem of alcoholism has submitted a 
report which states that 69 per cent of all arrests 
in the city, exclusive of minor traffic offenses, are 
alcohol-conditioned and that arrests of persons 
who are drunk almost doubled in the period from 
1940 to 1948. Among other steps, the committee 
has recommended the adoption of an ordinance 
directed at habitual drunkenness and providing 
longer-term sentences for rehabilitation work. In 
Berkeley, California, the city council in a recent 
report regarding accidents on the Bay Bridge 
heard that 52 per cent of all fatal accidents were 
caused by drivers who had been drinking. 


Recent City Finance News 


Philadelphia voters on September 13 approved 
four bond issues totaling $69,150,000. This brings 
the total bonds available for issuance this year to 
$182,275,000 which is equal to 42 per cent of the 
city’s entire outstanding bonded debt at the be- 
ginning of 1949. Approval of these loans, accord- 
ing to the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, has nearly exhausted the borrowing ca- 
pacity of the city. A highly objectionable feature 
of the loans just authorized, according to the 
Bureau, is that several million dollars will be used 
for repaving streets. . .. Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, is taking steps to buy the privately owned 
water company because the company refused to 
collect a sewer service charge recently adopted by 
the city. .. . In Stockton, California, a two-cent 
admissions tax has been held valid in City of 
Stockton v. West Coast Theaters, Inc... . Under a 
law signed by the President the purchasing agent 
of the District of Columbia may now purchase 
supplies, materials, and equipment up to $3,000 
without approval by higher authority. 


Assessed Valuations Increase 


In Oregon the assessed valuation of property 
is 9.8 per cent higher than in 1948, according to 
the state tax commission. . . . In Massachusetts 
the valuation of all taxable property increased 
nearly 5 per cent in 1949, The average tax rate 
for all cities and towns increased in 1949 a little 
over 1 per cent but municipal expenditures are 
between 7 and 8 per cent higher than in 1948. 
-..In Philadelphia a recent survey by the city 
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planning commission shows that in 1948 the sales 
price of all real estate sold exceeded the assessed 
valuation of the property by 57.8 per cent. The 
average sales price in 1948 was almost double 
that of 1943 when the actual sales price of all real 
estate sold was below the assessment... . In 
Connecticut an analysis of tax rates of 172 mu- 
nicipalities shows that 85 have higher tax rates 
than in 1948, 36 have retained the same rate, and 
51 have somewhat lower rates than in 1948. In- 
creased school costs were given as the chief reason 
for increased rates in many cities, while salary 
increases were given by other towns and cities. 


News on the Personnel Front 


Detroit voters recently approved by a four-to- 
one vote a charter amendment which requires 
formal loyalty examinations for city employees. 
... Sacramento, California, now requires city 
employees to obtain permission from the civil 
service board to hold additional jobs outside the 
city service. A form to be filled out by the em- 
ployee and signed by the outside employer shows 
the place of employment, time employed, work 
schedule, and type of work. The new ruling ap- 
plies to all employees except policemen and fire- 
men who are not allowed to hold any outside 
jobs. ... Wayne County, Michigan, has amended 
its sick leave rules to allow employees to accumu- 
late sick leave without limit, and department 
heads have authority to grant sick leave up to a 
maximum of 30 calendar days. This ruling was 
adopted because it was felt that a restriction on 
the accumulation of sick leave encouraged some 
employees to take unnecessary time off and penal- 
ized those who did not. .. . When the Depart- 
ment of the Army found that the cost of main- 
taining 202 motor vehicles in one of its arsenals 
cost almost $500 per day, an in-service training 
course was established for truck drivers. When 
the course was completed, maintenance costs 
dropped to less than $200 a day because of better 
maintenance by the drivers and more accurate 
records and reports. ... The number of local 
government employees in the United States in- 
creased 1.6 per cent during the year ending July, 
1949, while the total number of governmental 
employees—federal, state, and local—increased 
2.3 per cent, according to the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census. Public pay rolls for all levels 
of government increased 6.9 per cent. 


Improves Administrative Organization 
Montgomery County, Maryland, following 
the adoption of a county-manager charter last 
year, is reorganizing its administrative structure 
to simplify lines of authority, to reduce the span 
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of administrative control, and to consolidate like 
functions into divisions or bureaus. In the per- 
sonnel field, for example, an advisory personnel 
board has been created and a qualified personnel 
assistant appointed. Recruitment has been placed 
on a merit basis without regard to residence, po- 
sition classification and pay plans have been 
adopted, generous annual and sick leaves al- 
lowed, and equitable promotion policies estab- 
lished. A newly established department of inspec- 
tion and licenses will handle zoning inspection 
and enforcement, and also building, plumbing, 
and electrical inspections. The creation of a cen- 
tral permit bureau is contemplated to handle all 
licenses issued by the county. The county man- 
ager has recently added a research assistant to his 
staff to aid in the numerous studies arising out of 
the comprehensive program of administrative 
planning and reorganization. 


Mutual Aid and Outside Aid 


Firemen and fire apparatus from more than 50 
fire departments in Sacramento and Yolo Coun- 
ties, California, participated in an annual ‘“‘expo- 
sition of fire”? which took place at Sacramento on 
the day preceding fire prevention week. More 
than 75 pieces of apparatus participated in a 
parade through the streets of the business section 
to acquaint the public with the elaborate mutual 
aid plan that has been operating for the past six 
years among the fire departments in these two 
counties. . . . Springfield, Illinois, has adopted an 
ordinance setting a $500 charge for each fire de- 
partment run outside the city limits. The city will 
enter into contracts with fire protection districts 
or governmental units to furnish fire protection at 
a rate of 124 cents on each $100 of assessed valua- 
tion where such valuation is $100,000 or more. 


Fire and Police Coordination 


Memphis, Tennessee, is installing a complete 
new radio system for the fire and police depart- 
ments at a cost of about $150,000. The city is 
switching to frequency modulation in compliance 
with the new federal regulations effective next 
July 1. The radios in 90 police cars and in fire de- 
partment officials’ cars will be sold and new radio 
equipment installed. .. . In 10 California cities 
the same man serves as chief of the police and fire 
departments: Azusa, Corte, Madera, Hawthorne, 
Imperial, Palos Verdes Estates, Plymouth, San 
Joaquin, San Juan Batista, San Marino, and 
Tehama, according to Western City magazine. 
Two of these cities, San Marino and Hawthorne, 
have populations in excess of 10,000. 
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New Ordinances Adopted 


Recently adopted ordinances of general inter. 
est include: imposing a cigarette license tax in 
Tampa, Florida; creating a planning department 
in El Paso, Texas; establishing standards for the 
installation of heating and air conditioning sys. 
tems in residences in Spokane, Washington; regu. 
lating signs, billboards, and other advertising de- 
vices in Bayonne, New Jersey; prohibiting self- 
service gasoline stations in Rochester, New York, 
and Tucson, Arizona; requiring a permit and 
money deposit for certain uses of streets or side- 
walks in connection with work done under a 
building permit in Berkeley, California; authoriz- 
ing the payment of ad valorem taxes by install- 
ments and providing for discounts and penalties 
in Pensacola, Florida; regulating the disposal of 
waste water from refrigeration and cooling equip- 
ment in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; setback and 
use regulations for recently annexed territory in 
Toledo, Ohio; declaring the feeding of pigeons, 
starlings, sparrows, and other birds on public 
grounds to be a nuisance in Cleveland, Ohio; 
granting a franchise for the operation of busses on 
city streets in New Orleans; providing for licens- 
ing and regulating drive-in theaters in Cleveland, 
Ohio; garbage collection contracts in Alameda, 
Burlingame, Burbank, and Glendale, California; 
regulating the care of street trees in Hartford, 
Connecticut; and outlawing awnings extending 
over city streets and sidewalks, with certain ex- 
ceptions, in Philadelphia. 


Interns in the City Hall 


Glendale, California, with the cooperation of 
the political science department of Occidental 
College, has started an intern program for se- 
lected senior and graduate students interested in 
a public service career. The interns selected by 
the city’s personnel division are assigned to a 
municipal office where they perform certain 
duties assigned to them by the head of the office. 
The student assigned to the personnel division, 
for example, devotes a minimum of 10 hours a 
week in addition to his regular academic classes 
in learning and assisting in practical personnel 
administration. Some interns will put in up to 20 
hours a week. The intern receives no compensa- 
tion for his work in the city hall but the college 
grants regular credit in proportion to the time 
spent on the job. The intern plan enables the col- 
lege to know the kind of training needed and at 
the same time will prepare qualified students for 
possible full-time work with the city after gradua- 
tion. 
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HE most important new publication for mu- 

nicipal officials is entitled Check List On How 
Cities Can Cut Costs, a 52-page pamphlet just is- 
sued by the International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago, at $1 per 
copy (25 per cent discount on orders for four or 
more copies). 

Three good reports on parking were issued 
last month. One is Parking of Motor Vehicles in 
Cities (Association of Washington Cities, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle), which contains typi- 
cal ordinances dealing with the parking problem. 
Another report, entitled Municipal Regulation of 
Parking Lots (Eno Foundation for Highway Traf- 
fic Control, Saugatuck, Connecticut), summarizes 
the provisions of regulatory ordinances of 59 
cities. The third is entitled Off-Street Parking 
(Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 37pp. 40 cents), which tells 
what private enterprise is doing. 

The National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, has published a 47- 
page report, entitled Personnel Standards in Recrea- 
tion Leadership, which classifies various positions 
and suggests salary ranges (single copies 50 
cents). 

Just published by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency is a 26-page pamphlet, entitled 
The Local Community Job Under the Housing Act of 
1949, free on request to the HHFA, which should 
be useful to municipal officials who want a quick 
over-all picture and basic information about the 
new low-cost housing and urban redevelopment 
law. 

Know Your Town GoveRNMENT. League of 
Women Voters, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1949. 35pp. 25 cents. 

ORGANIZING AND CREATING THE DEPARTMENTS 
AND BuREAUS OF THE CiTy OF BERKELEY. 
Ordinance No. 3069 N.S. City Clerk’s Office, 
Berkeley, California. 1949. 19pp. 

PopuLATION DaTA FOR ADMINISTRATIVE PLAN- 
NING. Bureau of Budget and Efficiency, City 
Hall, Los Angeles. 1949. Unpaged. 

It Works In A SMALL City; Crry MANAGER 
GOVERNMENT IN Hotton, Kansas. By Edwin 
O. Stene, and others. Bureau of Government 
Research, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
1949. 27pp. 

BistioGRAPHY ON PusLic ADMINISTRATION-AN- 
NOTATED. By Catherine Seckler-Hudson. The 


American University Press, Washington, D.C. 
1949. 65pp. 

City Finances: 1948. United States Bureau of 
the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 1949. 56pp. 

A Dest Manuat ror Texas Cities. By Lynn F. 
Anderson. Bureau of Municipal Research, 
University of Texas, Austin. 1949. $1. 

SERVICE OF SUPPLY; OUTLINE OF A TRAINING 
CoursE FOR OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE 
FEDERAL Suppiy Service. VotumE I: Recu- 
LAR Purcuasinc. By Joseph M. Stoll and 
Robert LeFevre. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1949. 196pp. 45 cents. 

Stx-YEAR CapiTAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
1950-1955. City Planning Commission, 501 
City Hall, Cleveland 14. 1949. 97pp. 

A MANUAL FOR PREPARING THE CapITaAL Im- 
PROVEMENT PROGRAM; 1950-1956. Depart- 
ment of City Planning, 100 Larkin Street, San 
Francisco. 1949. 8pp. 

CoopERATIVE ADMINISTRATION OF PROPERTY 
Taxes 1n Los ANGELES County. Bureau of 
Governmental Research, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 1949. 63pp. 

Ciry ATTORNEYS AND THEIR SALARIES. By 
Charles S. Rhyne. National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1949. 19pp. $3. 

Hanp.inc GRIEVANCES. Personnel Department, 
Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh 
19. 1949. 9pp. 

PopuLATION AND Economy; CHAPEL Hitt, 
Nortu Carona. Planning Board, Chapel 
Hill. April, 1949. 63pp. 

Community CENTRES. Planning Research Centre, 
University of Manitoba. University of Mani- 
toba Press, Winnipeg, Canada. 1949. 120pp. 
$1. 

Your Gurve! City Plan Commission and Board 
of Zoning Adjustment, City Hall, Kansas 
City, Missouri. March, 1949. Unpaged. 

PRELIMINARY REVISED COMMITTEE REPORTS ON: 
AcTION ProcRam. 16pp.; ENGINEERING. 69pp.; 
Moror VEHICLE ADMINISTRATION. 20pp.; OR- 
GANIZED Pusiic Support. 7pp.; EDUCATION. 
24pp.; AccipenT Reports. 24pp.; Pustic INn- 
FORMATION. 9pp. The President’s Highway 
Safety Conference, June 1 to 3, 1949. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1949. 
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PREPARATION AND REVISION OF BuILDING CopEs. 
By George N. Thompson. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1949. 17pp. 
15 cents. 

MonicipaAL SEweR OrpInances. Federation of 
Sewage Works Associations, 325 Illinois Build- 
ing, Champaign, Illinois. 1949. 44pp. $1. 

MEMORANDUM ON PRoposED CHANGES TO SIGN 
OrDINANCE. Department of Research and 
Budget, City Hall, Kansas City, Missouri. 
May 12, 1949. 13pp. 

ORDINANCE RELATING TO SIGNS AND BILLBOARDS. 
Ordinance No. 12935 adopted September 26, 
1949. City Clerk, Kansas City, Missouri. 21pp. 

AIRPORT MANAGEMENT. By John H. Frederick, 
Ph.D. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4. 1949. 316pp. 
$4. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN FEDERAL AID FOR 
Ursan DEVELOPMENT AND REDEVELOPMENT. 
By Coleman Woodbury and William L. Slay- 
ton. Public Administration Clearing House, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1949. 37pp. 

A HANDBOOK OF INFORMATION ON PROVISIONS OF 
THE Housinc Act or 1949 AND OPERATIONS 
UNDER THE Various Procrams. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
1949. 30pp. 

Stupy oF THE War-Housinc DisposAL PROGRAM 
OF THE Housinc AND Home FINANCE AGENCY 
AND THE Pusiic Housinc ADMINISTRATION. 
Third Intermediate Report of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. House Report No. 1320. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1949. 64pp. 

AccIDENT Facts; 1949 Eprrion. National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
96pp. 60 cents. 

THE Master Pian; A Srx-YEAR PLAN oF Im- 
PROVEMENTs. City Manager’s Office, Oxnard, 
California. July, 1949. 121pp. 

ZONING IN NEw York State; A GUIDE TO THE 
PREPARATION OF ZONING ORDINANCES. Divi- 
sion of Economic Development, Department 
of Commerce, 112 State Street, Albany 7. 
1949. 145pp. 

A HAnpgook oF INFORMATION. By the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1949. 

30pp. 15 cents. 
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Tue Rote or Grants-IN-Arp IN FINANCING Pvp- 
Lic HEALTH Procrams. By Joseph W. Moun- 
tin and Clifford H. Greve. Public Health Bul- 
letin No. 303. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1949. 45pp. 15 cents, 

DELINQUENCY PREVENTION; Beinc AN Account 
Or THe MunicipAL Procram For Yours 
PROTECTION AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 
OF THE City oF SAN Dreco, CA.iForRNIA. De- 
partment of Social Work, City Hall, San 
Diego. 1949. 48pp. 

Sources OF REVENUE FOR THE STATE SHARE OF 
Pustic AssisTANCE, 1939-47. By Elizabeth G, 
Epler. Social Security Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1948. 24pp. 

CHOOSING THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1201 16 Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1949. 12pp. 25 cents. 

Tue DiscRETIONARY POWERS OF SCHOOL Boarps. 
By John D. Messick. Duke University Press, 
Durham, North Carolina. 1949. 132pp. $3. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND 
CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 

Of Pustic MANAGEMENT, published monthly at Chicago, Illincis, 
for October 1, 1949. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS | Ss 
COUNTY OF COOK f 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: Publisher: International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois; Editor, 
Clarence E. Ridley; Managing Editor, Orin F. Nolting; Business Man- 
ager, Grace L. Brown, all at 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 

2. The owner is: The International City Managers’ Association, an 
incorporated organization of city managers. The officers of the Associa- 
tion are: President, John H. Ames, city manager, Ames, Iowa; and 
Regional Vice Presidents, Harold C. McClintock, city manager, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; Ross E. Windom, city manager, St. Petersburg, Florida; 
John C. Hiteshew, city manager, Sewickley, Pennsylvania; and A. J. 
Koenig, city manager, Milford, Connecticut. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mert- 
gages, or other securities are: None. ; 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


[Signed] ORIN F. NOLTING, Managing Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 194%. 
[Signed] Wiipa M. Pippen, Notary Public 


{SEAL} (My commission expires March 19, 1952) 
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